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PREFACE. 



In the follow^ing pages it is attempted ta eonTey to the 
vaderstaading of Uie learner, by a dear and simple 
statemeat, a distinct idea of the elements of Ghnunmar. 
It is not wished that the words of the definitions and 
roles be committed to memory — what is thought most 
for the learner^s Advantage is, by understanding these 
rales and definidons, to form an accurate conception 
of the truths which they contain, and to exercise his 
memory in retaining the knowledge thus acquired. 
Aeeordiagly, the great brevity whidi is the boast of 
some is here industriously avoided, because it does not 
compensate by the assistance it gives to memory for 
the veil it throws over the meaning and the hinderanoe 
which it eonsequendy occasions to the successful ex- 
ercise of the judgement. 

The rules of syntax offered simply exhibit the prin- 
dplee by which the use of words is regulated. This 
Iwing their oharaeter, the number of them is necessarily 



In addition to this statement of principles, remarks 
ave latBmpaned wliich contain information on such 
points as seemed to require particular attention. 
Throughout the wliole, care has been taken that no 
rule slMuld be given or information communicated, 
which might appear to supersede the exercise of judg- 
ment, or be calculated to impress the idea that the 
learner did not require to think fir hxaadif^ \^\S^ase^ 
the learner always tal&e care to th&nVL ^K^ '«jEK»s:«K^n> 
MMd attend atrietly to tlie maaniai^ o^iackA^«c^^^^^'=^ 
M0 tmployB to tzjinsss hla tbonshta, %sv^ tv^»»^^ 
begiwm wmjbe of littl« me toblxn- ^«« V»soV^ 



,rta of gooO f'rZ^m entertained «po» 
.n account of the '>*" „_, observationi 
^Cd m thf '"«::?!^^7o? Gn>».H|« 

^8«P«- «?rS.ceB f.^..«'J=^' 
selection of «**»f*™t. of the text i» not a 
r^tbe ««^* ^tr^nddered n>o« 1«» 

S« *»°^ ^"^ a^5ece of c«»n?l* ' 
,„ for tW» P-n^ tonldied to caU the 

took from *^My increaaed. 
,ce of It P^oP^ft^ iome into the tand 
Aa thia hook taxf '-« ^ method o 
ho aw '»»«l'»'°*f Ji^ardea a. the »- 



able qaestkm may beaaked by the teacher ; ae* Whether 
la it aingular or ploral? What number is it ? Whether 
doea it denote one or more than one ? if one be the an- 
■war, let it 1)e aaked ; Wliat number denotes one ? and 
i^^ain; Wliat number then is this noun? — ^naming the 
word ; What it would be if a different number ? 
Sec. xiiL may a^^ln be read, and the children then 
required to tell the gender immediately after the num- 
ber. It may be done in the common way or in the 
way Tioommended in the Section referred to. Here 
also the teacher may have recourse to questions to lead 
on the children if he find cause. After the distinction 
of gender is understood, the sections which treat of 
the formation of the plural may be read in succession, 
and todi questions put to the learners as suit the 
knowledge which they are known to have acquired on 
this aul^t. Nothing will be said of the cases tiH 
the eUldren are sufficiently advanced for being made 
acquainted with the principles of syntax by which the 
«S6 of ihem is regulated* 

Artidea come next In regard to these let Sec. zvii. 
be read. Then let the children be exercised a little 
on artldes alone, and afterwards on articles and nouns 
togiitlMr. Let it be told whether the article under 
aonsideraftiflii is definite or indefinUe, to what noun it 



In regard to a^ectives, which are next to be attended 
to^ Sec zYiii. may be read. At first, the leaner need 
tnXj mention, when an acyective meets him, that it is 
eo^ and tell what noun it qualifies. Ha isxv| ^ivstv 
nad Sec. six. Afterwards, w\i«ii\u& c»^^^a^^^'Cf=^'^ 
mlf^ettrm aocorately, and point out ^<ft xlvqsa ^Vvc 
iker qtuOify, Jet him read Sec «. ««i^«2w, "S>^ 
wmuOfaribmr what degree of «wtt««^*^^^^Uj 
firm £e; and, in answer to qneatVonaV^^'^'J ^^ 



VI 

he will eompare each a^yeetive, and tell hew its ooin- 
paratiTW and saperlatlTe are fenned. 

Pronouna follow noxt. Sec. xzhr. After atadng 
that the proDOon hefore him ia one, let the pupil tA 
what number it is, and what it would be if a diffiBrent 
number ; let him tell ako what noun it standa lbr« 
Sec xxT. and xxvii. ought to be read aoon afterwmrda. 
The other Mctiosis on pronouns may be omitted till 
the pupils are farther advancod. 

Verbs and Participles are next to be attended tob 
(ziTTi. xzvii. ) After the learner is able to dittfnguiah 
▼erbs, let Se?. x]i..be read, and then, when the taaclMv 
sees that the rerb under eoniideratfon is indieatlTia 
mood, let him ask what moud it is. Let sec. xlilL ha 
next read, and the two following sections as soon aa it 
may be found eenrenient. At this stage of their pn^ 
gress, when a Terb meets one the children, after stat- 
ing that It is one, let it be required that the mood be 
fold. Let sec. xxxix. be now read which will enable 
the learner to see the tense. Sec xxzyili. may now 
be read, and questions asked suiting the information 
which it oontains. Let sec xItI. be next read, and 
then participles dso pobited out, and a proper aoooon* 
glTen of them according to what is stated in the-abore 
section. The parts of the verb aa given 1» ate xlvik 
may now be committed to memory. Sec xlix. may 
now be attended to; or the dUEnrent rules whldi it 
oontains may be rtiemd to as verbs occur to which 
they qpply. Sections L IL ought to be committed: ta 
memory as soon as possible. 

St autj here be remarked that, in parsing, one wotd 

imijr ought to he taken at a Uma« latShaconMaatfaa. 

^wmrda, 'lAarenad,' wlilch ar© uMffllVi oBia^ «a 

.^«* ofapeeeh, • haW irngbt to l»atiaM»>*I ^toAi>>fc?» 

• rmrb, indicmtiwm mood, pveMnt twMa. ii^»V^»* ^^**»* 
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ber, ilnt penou ; * read* is a participle, tbe past : 
again, in the combination, * I may read,* ' may' is a 
Yorb; &e. 'read,' a yeth, infinitive mood, present 
teoBCb It is tbe same as * I may to read.* The ex- 
prasakms * shall, will, wonld, should, must, &c. read,* 
are expressions of the same character. See sec. zlyiii. 

Pr^odtions may be taken next. Sec Ivii. 

The easea of nouns and pranoans may now be con- 
ridered ; and the learner be made aequainted with sec 
fanri. ndea i. lit. Iv. sec xt. xvi. and such other parts 
ai ibm text, that were before omitted, may now be at- 
lendad to. 

Adverbs, Conjnnetions, and Inteijeetions come 
next to be considered in their order. 

The foundation being laid by the previous exercises, 
it will be less material in what order the rest is taken. 

Some errors escaped notice in eorrrecting the press. 
The reader will mark the fdlowing: 

Pag§ ii hne 8, /or benifieo read beeafieo. 

— 4, — 30, — ? — ; 

— 5, — 26, — antheaia — antithesis 
-~ 14,-18, — ! after John, •— , 

— 23; — 174e18^— attendest — attendedst 

— i6» — a — XL. ~ LX. 

Some errors which I rc|[ret to find in the punctua- 
tion will I hope cause no embarrassment to the reader, 
though it is ineonvenieot to notice them h^re more 
particufauily. 
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PART I. 



OF NOUNS. 

^lie names of all things are nouns, 
you speak or think of» the word u 
te it will be a noun. In order t 
n a noun, just say the namfi r^P'— 
;ee. or l-r*'^— 



pretty ;' * The smallness of the book makes it 
fit for the pocket ;* colour^ the name of what 
is pretty, and smaUness, the name of what 
makes it fit for the pocket, are both nouns. 

II. Nouns are divided into common and 
proper, A noun common is one which denotes 
any individual of the kind ; as, man, city : a 
noun proper marks out one from the rest of 
the kind or class to which it belongs ; as 
George, Edinburgh. 

III. But we do not always speak of single 
things. We have frequent occasion to speak 
of two or more things of the same name to- 
gether, and then, instead of repeating the 
name for each of them, we say it only once, 
but make it a little different from what it 
would be if only one were meant. For ex- 
ample, you say 'There is a book on the table^' 
when there is only one; but when there 
are more than one, you say, *There are hook9 
on the table.' Thus nouns have two number^^ 
as they are called, the singular smdihepluraL 
A noun is in the si?igular number when it de- 
notes only one ; as, book : and in the fiuni 
when it denotes more than one ; as» bookMn 

Proper nouns, let it be obaervtd, ^ge&sKoIlY 
v^snt the plural 
/v. It may be observed, tlieplurol. VmJi», 

jo^irecT by adding * to book, i3c» ««iS«*^. 
^ this If: tJ.^ «.^X.^^oi wav of fomm^\3 



plural ; as, pen, pens ; bird, birds; tree, trees ; 
hand, hands* 

V. Ail DouDS, however, do not form their 
plural in the way now mentioned. 1st. To 
nouns of such a termination that s, added to 
form the plmral, could not be pronounced, or 
at least not easily, we add es, which makes a 
syllable. For example, though to miss you 
add s for the plural, making it misssy the 
name of the word remains the same ; and, 
consequently, the plural thus formed could 
not be distinguished, by the ear, from the 
singular : therefore es is added, which makes 
misses the plural of miss. Nouns of this des- 
cription are those which end in s, x, sk, and 
ch, when it is pronounced as in church ; but 
when it sounds like k, then s can be pro- 
nounced after it in the same syllable ; and 
therefore only s is added; as, monarch, moH" 
archs. 

VI. It may be here remarked, that in nouns 
which end in silent e, with consonants before 
it which are pronounced with a sibilant or 
hissing sound, the wadded for the plural with 
this silent e forms a syllable \«a> Kw&e^\x«T^- 
es ; orange, arang^es ; age, ages \ race, xact' 

VII. 2d. Us is also adAed ^ox \N\^ ^>«^ 
0ome noma ending in o ; aa, Hcto> \croes. 

The reaaou of this aeems to \>e, t\i«X, ^ ^'^ "^ 
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lowed immediately by the oonsonant s in the nmt. 
syllable, ought to be pronoiinoed as in not, the e be- 
tween it and the s, may; as it were, enable it to retain 
its open name sound, (the sound it has in ao,) which 
is the one it ought to have. This prorision has not 
been made in the case of outlandish words, and aaeh 
are more rarely used. These usually form their plar^ 
al by siraply adding s; as, JbKo, canto, benifico. All 
nouns in to are of this class. 

VIII. 3d. To form the plural of some nouns 
ending in f, with or without silent e aher it, 
we put i{s kindred letter, v, in place of^ and 
of silent e, (if there be one) and then add es ; 
as wife, wives ; leaf, leaves. Other nouns in 
/, form their plural in the general way, by 
adding s; as reproof, grief. The plural of all 
nouns in fj* is formed by adding s ; as muff, 
muffs ; but staff has sometimes staves. 

IX. ^th. Nouns ending in y, with a con- 
sonant before it, form the plural by changing 
y into f , and then adding es ; as, lady, ladies ; 
body, bodies. But, when y is preened by a 
vowel> it is not thus changed ; as^ hoy^ boys ; 
day, days. 

X. 5th. Several nouns form their plurals 
irregularly ; as, many men ; and, In like man- 

ner, its compoundsy wovfian^ husbandman^ 4^. • 

^a; oxen / child, children : ImilKcr^ broftlicTs 

^nd drethren ; foot ^ feet ; tooth, lectKj g5>^te« 

«?^<? ? die, {for gaming,) cUcc ; dic,\5ot cwv. 



j»J^.«ii#i|f*BE«^ ****•-.««»«. Urn*, 
ibooaB pknJ,is«Bed u if it belonged to the 
■foguftr;' ami ttttaott ctnamonly n meanx. 

Brace and dozen are not cliangeJ for llie 
plural, except when the individuals compos- 
iDg the number of two or more denoted by 
the plural, are regarded aa detached ; as, ' He 
killed partridges in braces ■; ' The glutton ate 
e^s in dozens ;' ' Several single braces'. 
Most adjectives denoting number are plural- 
ized in this way ; as, ' I made them captains 
over lens.' 

XI. The fOliDwing list rDOtnins ivoi'ila Bduplail 
from Hebrew, Greek, Biid I.alin, whidi, with ilio 

r occeptioiTS aalicei, forra tht plorali after the niaimei- 
of tb«n Inneungu. Thn^ 1st. arciinura haa areann 
in lit pliinJi datata, iMa. In tie Mmr nuamtr we 
JbriaiheiiiatUiit axuauHeaiam.; ellluvittiUj Biiix»Dlum, 

I (Erratum, meiliuin, memorandoiii, iD'slum. But a\- 
eomliini aiid memunuitluni hacc Aar plutah aim 
firrmed ia the English maimer hy adding s. Sd. Aultt- 
matnuliuautunnla; vriCeriim, urlUria; phtencrmenoti, 
phsuonieOB. 3il. Stnmin has etimiiait j genos, i^BUCra. 
4Ui> Aatli«i« Atu auUliiDua; basis, baaea; nud m ciwt, 

\ dluraals, dliptii, empho^u, hypiitheijlt, mcUimoreh- 

Ioai*, Bxia. Sth. Appendii has BK^eaiSvt«a ot ti^^«»& 
ixa; calx, calwe; \ottes, loni™*-, Wiex, luj 
Aiptbrak ipimtily] indieeH -, \n4ex, [ a iiO^'nWT m ' 
^ainienttj iodcKes ; Sth. RadVnm \^ tbM&-. « 



has cherubim or cherubs ; seraph, seraphim or sera^tK ^^ 
8th. Lamina has lamlnse. 9th. Apparatus, hiati^^ 
series, species, are the same in the singular and plural. 
The words in the 2d class are adopted from the 
Greek, those in the 7th from the Hebrew, and all the 
rest from the Latin language. 

XII. I may just mention that there are some 
nouns which have no plural ; but the cause 
of this is, that we do not speak of more than 
one such thing as they denote> and not any 
stintedness in the nature of the words them- 
selves. As gold means the whole of that 
metal, we have no occasion to use it in the 
plural. In the same way^ as goodness means 
all that quality, we do not say goodnesses. 
There are also nouns which have no singular ; 
as, ashesy riches , &c. Of these are such 
names of sciences as metaphysics, mathematics^ 
optics, pnetimatics, 

XIII. That part of the character of nouns, 

which arises from their denoting males^ or 

females, or things regarded as neither male or 

female, is termed gender. Nouns which de- 

jiote mahsy are said to be of the masculine 

gender ; those which denote females, arc said 

to be of the feminine gender; and those 

frA/c/j denote things without life^ or thin^ 

regarded as neither mdU or /cmole, wcft «wA 

'o be of the neuter gender. Bui iVve wV^ Xiwii^ 

^nnected with gender ^WcYv \t \% T«cew«rj 



to observe in English grammar, is, that, in 
using the third-personal pronouns^ we substi- 
tute he for a noun denoting a male ; she for 
one denoting ^female ; and it for one denoting 
a thing without life : thus, ^ I see a man^ and 
he has a whip ;' 'Call Jessy in, for she is cold ;* 
* Be sure to read the Bible \ it is the best 
book in the world.' 

XIV. It is uiual to remark, in treating of gender, 
that, in the English language, there are three different 
ways made use of to mark whether it is male or Je- 
male that is meant. The Ist is, to use different words ; 
as^ husbondf to denote the male, U7t/e, to denote the 
fsmale ; and so, hrd^ lady ; nephew^ mice ; and many- 
others. The 2d is, to make the distinction by differ- 
ent terminations; vis, actor, denoting the male, ac- 
ireaSf denoting the female ; so, administrator, adminia- 
trairix ; Mdigrocm, bride; landgrave, landgravine j 
marquiaf marmitmess ; widower, widow, &c And the 
3d way is, to prefix a word denoting the sex ; as, a 
coch-sparrow, a hen-sparrow ; a manservant, a maid- 
servants a he-goat, a she^oat; a male chiM, a female 
chUd. 

Instead of the enumeration of words usually given 
under the two first of the ahore heads, I would just 
caution the reader against ever using a word without 
being sure of its meaning, and knowing, among other 
tilings, whether it denotss nude or female, or either 
without distinction. Wwfower^ tcl^kcv^ ^ -tMSi. "«^^^ 
has ioft his wife, and not k ^OTa»3a.^\i^ >a»» ^^^J^ 
bneband ; and therefore it \a «si «tt«t ^» ^^'^'^^•. ' 
JMtter, nor will any thua tmm^ \^ ^^^ l'^^'^^-' 

'oemaing. Some words dcnotiexos^*^'' ^'^^ 

distinction; as parent, child. 



esenteain u- ■— , - ;^ gold : 
«t^^P°/ri,n' I^ the first of thes 

ces, Joh« » . as riding ; m thej 
a certam thing, as ^ ^^ ^^ 
apo«eMor;andintne 

the action ^^^^^g^u done to. 
^t the action of ^Snt oases, as tl 
cordingly V'^'^fJ' jSse different 
lied, ^^^^TlfJte&rstoi^i 
^^ ^M' ?*K rLre^nted, is ten 
which John « J^P' ^^g of the sec 

\ie objective. i.»«= 



OF ARTICLES. 

XVII. There are two or three little words, 
used in connexion with nouns^to which we may 
now attend. These are the and an or a, and 
they are called articles. The is termed the 
definite article^ because it is used when we 
speak of a thing definitely or distinctly from 
others, as, * The man that I saw yesterday, 
met me to-day.' A particular man is here 
spoken of. A and an, again, we call the in- 
definite articles, because we use them when 
we speak of a thing in a general sense, with- 
out defining it, or marking it out from others ; 
as, * A man met me.' It is not said what 
man. In regard to the use of a and an, it is 
to be remembered that an is used- before 
words which, in pronunciation, begin with 
the sound of a vowel ; a before such as do 
not ; as, an arm, an eye, an island, an oar, an 
hour; a pen. 

OF ADJECTIVES. 

XVIII. The words which we employ in 
connexion with nouns to express the Q^alit\.<L^ 
we ascribe to the ihiw^'a NqV\^ ^^ wwjkv's^ ^^ 
note, to shew what kind ^1 \>k«v5^^ "^"w!^ 
/loir fnany there are o^ ^ess^n ^^^ \^ 
are called adjectives. NNVew \ ^«^ > 
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white bird,' bird is the name of the animal 
saw^, and therefore, a noun, and white is ^/ 
adjective joined to that noun to express what 
kind of bird it was. It was a fvkiie one. ' I 
saw two white birds;' here two also is an adjec- 
tive, shewing how many of them I saw. * A 
bad boy is a bad companion :* here the adjec- 
tive bad is joined to the noun boi/^ to show 
what kind of boy we speak of, and, in like 
manner, to companion, to show tvhat kind of 
companion a bad boy is. 

XIX. Nouns are often placed before other 
nouns in the character of adjectives ; as, cot^ 
ton cloth, silver spoons. Adjectives, on the 
other hand, are frequently used as nouns. 
The adjective good is so in the following sen- 
tence : ^ The labours of one man are often 
productive of much good to a whole commu- 
nity.' Here good is used absolutely, and re- 
quires no noun, as it means all to which the 
term good can be applied, so far, at least, as 
the circumstances of the case admit. Ad- 
jectives are thus used in such expressions as 
the following : in general, at least, 

XX. By attending to the following remarksj 
/^e character of adjectives wiW be Cax^ivet uu- 

derstood, 'My father is an old Tn«ai\ to 
"^^Dd father is older ; Metbuse\a\i Wvedi \.o ' 
G o/f/es/ gjrjQj^ ^f ^hom we bave atrj 



' express that 'If ™^?^^' «''« 
^y father,' and " "nV '"S''e<de. 

^s have three dSeefT""' ^ht 

^ b/ seen C'he ^^P^'^^'ve. 

■native by Jdingl?^ T'"''^^' ^ 
\e ends in e mute f?; ®'?' '^''en 



IS 

When y a preceded by a rowel, it is not 
thui changed j ai, gag, gayer, gayttt ; c(»/, 
coyer, coyest. 

Hen the y I« oambioed ioto a dlphthons with tlu 
voHfal b«fon It, Mid thai mMdxmlf Kcnred tram 
KtiiDg ishi tba Bml lyltaUe. and wmning Um aha. 
nuter of a eonwnant. It iviU'bc nrnembcml, tbM 
in legan) to thii alwy wu matad in ■.■inuUr man- 
ner tn formiDg the plunl of uouiu cDding in that 
letter, irilh a Towel before it. 

3d, In adjectives of one syllable, ending in a 
BiDgle conBonanti with a Hngic vowel before 
it, the last consonant is doubled before er 
and Ml ; Bs,.^f, ^tler, filtetl. 

Though the adjective consisted of more 
than one syllable, if the accent or stress of 
the viHCe in pronunciation «-cre on the last 
syllable, the same would take place. 

The reaaoD of thm donMing the lut conunaDt 
Mous to be, tlul it nuj- be dfimmlUf to tin eye that 
the rowel before It Laa it* clx' umnd, and ia not ren- 
dered long and open by final ijlent e In the poalllve. 
If [t trerc thus rendered lon^ and D|Kti, tbeni wuuM 
be oalf a linela auiHinaiit betiire cr anU at, Tba 
faandatioD cf tbl« remark « III be aeen by atteadioc 
to tlie ■"f""f- In nhich tnla and fit are re^entWalj 
compared, and to the enund of i in each of them ; triUi 
IriUr, iril^t'ift, fitttr, JiUfL 

XXII, Vihea an adjectWe coi»uXa «l tmk« 
than two «y//ables, instead of «r wvi m1\wmvi 
added, as just explained, more w v***- ^^^ 
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parative degree, and tnost to supply the 
place of the superlative; as beauHJfulf more 
beautiful^ most beautiful. When an Adjective 
consists of two syllables, er and est may be 
added, or more and most put before it ; but ad- 
jectiv6Et of two syllables, ending in y or sil- 
ent Cf are alwdys compared by er and esi. 
When an adjective is a word of one syllable, 
it is compared by er and est. These distinc- 
tions, however, are sometimes intentionally 
disregarded for purposes of emphasis, expres- 
siveness, and the like ; and indeed the obser- 
vance of them is all a matter of sound. Let 
it here be observed, that more beautiful^ or 
more joined in the same way with any other 
adjective, ought not to be called the compar- 
ative degree More^ in such combinations, 
is an adverb, being as much a distinct word 
as it is in any other situation. It is so also 
with moff, in most beautifuly &c. -- 

XX U I. The feUowing acy^c^ei sre oontparod ir- 
VQgidarly. 

JPStifivAi Coaparaiwe, 8iq>erlatlve, 

Good bet^ - best 



Bsd^ erlV aad in 

JAtdt hm least 



If ueh ftDd maoy hmhtq 

LmiB later \ei(«*.«GA^3»s 

^'^ older &fSl^«r o\^«^^^ 



«MW %JL 



mougti not themselves the na. 
are used instead of nouns. Ft 
so used, they are called pronou 
find two of them in the follow 
^ John has a new book ; he bou 
John and book are both nouns 
the name of the person who h 
the namOiOf what he has: but in 
part of the sentence, we find he 
and U for book. * He bought it 
stead of ' John bought the bookj 
are pronouns. ' Catharine is a | 
she reads well;' she is put fo 
Catharine is a noun ; she, a prom 
you see that I am busv •' «»«•' •- " 
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second ; and he, she^ it, they, of the third ; and 
all these are called personal pronouns. 

XXVI. 
JFirst penoiud pronoun, \ Second personal pronoun. 



Singubar, Plural 

Norn, I we 

Poss. Mine ours 

Obj. Me us 



Singular, Plural 
Norn. Thou you or ye 
Poss. Thine yours 
ObJ. Thee you 



J^rd personal pronoun. 



Mas. 



Fern. 



Neu. 



Singular, 

Norn, He 

Poss. His 

ObJ. Him 

^0771. She 

Poss. Hers 

Ob]. Her 

Nom. It 

Poss. Its 

Obj. It 



Plural 

Nom. They 
Pof*. Theirs 
Ob]. Them 



. XXVII. ^Ao, which, and /Aa/, are called 
relative pronouns, because they may be said 
to relate j)r refer to a noun or pronoun going 
before^ rather than to be put instead of a 
noun. The noun or pronoun gpin^ hef€3rt.^\ss. 
which they refer, \e c^^^ ^^ ornXAfc^AKt^ 
^>fo IB appHed to ipewixi^^ wlocK ^^^;^'^>^^ 

ithout this distmcuoti. Tee SsJC^^^^^ 
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tences exemplify these remarks : ^ The 
v)ho was here yesterday is dead;' ^ The h^g^it^ 
which I bought runs well ;' The man that, &c» 
The horse thaty &c. 

XXVIII. Who is thus dedined in the sing* 
ular and plural, 

Norn. Who. Post* Wliose. O^'. Whom. 

Which also is the same in both numbers, and 
has in the nominative and objective, which ; 
and for its possessive, whose is used by the 
best writers, and this use of it is become more 
prevalent But if we wish to avoid whose, 
we may employ of which instead of the pos- 
sessive. 

XXIX. When who is used in asking a ques- ' 
tion, we find no antecedent to it expfe^ed ; 
but we may restore it to its usual situation, 
by supplying before it Tell me the person^ or 
persons. For example. Who' broke the win^ 
dow ? is made in this way. Tell me the person 
(or persons) who, &c. The most natural ac- 
count of it is, however, that the idea in the 
enquirer's mind is that of a person or persons, 
in other words, it is a person or persons that 
he has in his thoughts, and therefore he says, 

^^^, Ac. ? fFhkh, in askmg cpLe«\\OTi%, i« 
'sed as an adjective, having a iioxm ««.- 
^sfed or understood. What ift «iVw«3% «^ 
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Wkog fi>hichf and what^ are called intemh 
gatives, when used in asking questionf. 

XXX. Mr. Lennle and others call what a com- 
pound rdative in such lentencet as the fdlowlnf^, 
%Tliia la vhtU I wanted ;' because it may be resolved 
into a zdaAiye and its antecedent ; thus, ' This is tlM 
the thing which I wanted;* and in, ' 1 know not by 
wkat fiitelity the adversaries of the motion are im- 
pelled,' and in such sentences, they call it an ac^ective ; 
but the attantive reader may see that it is an adjective 
in the one case as really as in the other*. The only 
dlffannce i% thatf in the former expressiim, the noun 
with which it. is Joined is not expressed; ' This is 
what I wa^tad»' that is, This is what thing I wanted* 
If what, an flvpresslon may be resolved into were of 
any we(|^t W this matter, then what fatality^ In the 
latlar of tba two. sentenoea quoted, might be called a 
eompQjund rslatlTe^ for these two words may be re* 
solved into. a relative and its antecedent ; tho% I know 
not ihefaiaUtjf by which^ && ; and as for their being 
two sepiurate words^ it is usual with grammarians to 
treat even three words, though always written and 
printed aeparatriy, as if ihey were but one ! The ab- 
eaidityoftha idea of a compound relative may be seen 
ftum what is said, in the following section, of other 
words thrown into this class by the grammarians 
above referred to. 

XXXI* WhoevcTf whosoever, whoso^nMck^ 
e»er^.nhichioev€T^ toliaietter^ wKuU^j«»w,x«^^ 
hag to the data oS ^xcftoxspA. "^sfcs^afc ^ 
ffcew ooumound rdolwcs, «ai^ ^''^^^^^ N 
^e, or iMttenmnate ^totno^^'^- 
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Appellation seems more appropriate, if aa^ 
such distinction should be made. 

They are oiled eompound rdttiree, I beUen^ be- 
cause tiiey are equal in meaniog, eadli of them t6 a 
relative and Its antecedent ; but this, on the confra;- 
Tf, furnishes a cause why they ought not to be oaUed 
relatives at all, either compound or otherwise, in as 

-much as it renders their nature such that they can- 
not relate to nouns or pronouns as relatives do. 

Whoever strictly means who at aiuf Itnw, and is e- 
quivalent to every permm who. Whosoever is made 
up of three distinct words, and its original Import 

^ may be seen by attending to the meaning of then : 
* Whosoever committeth sin, tranigresseth also the law;* 
that is, who, ao it ever is, (or eiuh is aiboajfe the ease) 
committeth sin, &c Whoao is merdy an abbreviation 
of whoeoevert and they are each of them eqdal to 

- every person who, like whoever. The ether werde in 
4he above list are formed in the same manner* They 
are all expressive of a general indefinite idea. 
The last four of them are used as adjecttvea. 

XXXII. There are several adjectives 

which are classed by grammarians with pro- 

nounsi as 1st, my, <mr^ thy^ your, his, htr^ iit, 

their, own^ called possessive pronounsy— 2dy 

each, every^ either, neither, called distrtkutive 

pronouns,— Sd^ this, that, csXitddemomstr alive 

pronouns, — 4tb, some, none, awjfi atf> tofuie, 

o^j ^A, ciAer, an<aher, such, caTted indeji- 

H^ pronouns. But I am aware o^ iio \i» 

^purpose which can be senred by ilkiw * 
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tinguisbing them from each other, and frond 
other adjectiyes. 

XXXIII. It may here, however, be ob- 
served, that that^ used as an adjective, be^ 
comes those when joined to a plural noun, 
expressed or understood; and this^ these. 
That is reckoned an adjective when joined to 
a noun expressed or understood, as it is in 
the following sentence ; ' I know thai man.* 

Other has others in the plural, when not 
joined to a noun ; as, ' others may do it.' 
When joined to a noun, it is not thus changed; 
as, ' other persons may do it.* 

XXXIY. To the list of pronouns are to be 
added, myself^ which has in the plural our^ 
selves ; thyself and yourself y in the plural, 
your selves \ and himself^' herself , itself ^ in the 
plural, themselves. These, in both numbers, 
want the possessive case, and are the same 
in the objective as in the nominative. 

JCXXV. While we are treating of pronouns, it 
may be not improper to consider the claim which as 
prcdbrs to be, in certain situations, considered as one 
of them. Mr. Lennie tells ns that « as is often used 
M A FerMmal or RelatiTe pronoun, and in both num- 
bers ;*' and he glyeft«R «si «»aiv'^ ^^5. ^>A>aafcv5v*^ 
" His words were as fo\\ft^:' \^ ^^'^^^'^'^^^S^' 
M pronoun, it is not oiA^ ** ot^Ks^" "^^ vl««»sa!^ 
▼w used as any ^\n% e\«eu \^ ^^ ^^^L^, >sv -^ 
••mo way in the fo\i«rw\ft% «c^^c«*»» 
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OF VERBS. 

XXXVL The cbuaei ef wordi, which we hayc 
lilidMrto oonaidflnd, would Mrre hat few of the por- 
poMi of language. The Adlowing ii eneh a sentence 
aa oould he formed of tfaem ; * John a good wholar, he 
Ua lenon.' That this ii defective innat be immediately 
afcae rve d ; hat the defiBet will he remored hy introdac- 
iof two worda; asfoUowa: ' John is a good scholar, 
he leanu hie lesson.* It will reqaire litde thought 
to discover that these two words, ia and leartUf belong 
to none of the fbur classes or kinds of words which 
have been eonsidered ; namely, noons, articles, adjee- 
tives, pronoons. The learner who is not able to see 
thl% doeanot yet understand what he haa left behind, 
and woaU do woU to torn book to It before he proceeds 
forthar. 

XXXVIL * Ibj' in the sentence given a« 
bove, points out ^ John' as being; and 'learns,' 
in the same sentence, points out the person 
for whose name * he is put, that is, ' John,* 
aa doing or acting. Words which thus point 
out things as being or doing, are called verbs. 

The term verft, which means the same as toord, ia 
applied to them, because they are of sodi importance 
in langoage, that tiiere is at least one of them in every 
oompiets aentenoeb 

In the foUo'mng sentence there are several 
▼erbi» which the learner may try to distin- 
guish ^as he reads it; ** kiAX^wv^^v^-^s^ 
hand in his bag, and looV V^cckRfe ^ «Nft^^ 
jfDd alaag it, and smote i\l^\V\\\%\S:^^}^ , 
iorebead, that the stone «aTkVV»x.o \sv% 



g or doing, h calied tne *i»uf^^. , 
ouQ or pronoun expressing the subj 
ailed the nominative to the verb, 
entence quoted at the close of the li 
Jon, ' David' is nominative to the verl 
and, in like manner, to the verbs 
* slang,' * smote'; * stone' is the non 
to ' sunk,' and ' he,' a personal pron' 
for ^ Philistine,' is nominative to ' fel 
the learner understand what is mean 
subject and nominative of a verb b 
proceeds. 

XXXIX. John attends very closi 
lesson at present ; here, * attends* i.' 
*"'*'• yf noints out * John' as doing. 
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he attended yesterday :' attends is ihp prescnl 
tense, attended the past tenee. 

XL. But we do not always say allrtidi foi 
the preaeDt tense, or nben we spe.ik of ilii 
present time, or aiiended for the past tense 
In the present tense, we u»e attend when th( 
nominative is plural, and when it is /irsl per' 
sou, though sh'fTiilar. Thus we siiy ' I at' 
tend', not ' I attends,' and, in like manner 
' we, you, they attend.' But we say, ' Thoi 
attendest:' here the nominative, ' thou' i: 
singular and second person. When the no 
minative is lingular and third person, we SO' 
attends ; as, * John attends', ' he attends. 
In the pasl tense again, we always say attend 
ed, but when the nominative is singular am 
second person ; then we say atlendest ; ' Thoi 
attendest,' ' I, iie, we, you, they, attended. 
Thus verbs have three persons, First, Second 
Third, according to the person of their no 
minatives. Unless the learner distinctly re 
members what was formerly said of person 
let him read again section 25. 

XLI. In the sentence; 'John attends;' th 
verb is used simply to indicate, declare, o 
state, that ' John' does a certain t<.\\'Cti 
' John attends ;' it is B\ni^\^ v\.a\«.ft. ''»»■»- 
does so. The verb U usei "\tv vVe »ki.^«^ 
in the sentence, ' Oo\\u avtftui**^- 
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when a verb is tliug unei^ it is said to be in 
the Indicative tnood; that is, in the declaring 
mode or manner^ Let the learner read this 
account of the Indicative mood with care, 
again and again^ till he has formed a dear 
and distinct idea of what it contains. 

XLII. It may here be noticed, that verbs 
in the indicative mood ' frequently occur in 
such situations, as render it less obvious that 
they are used to declare or sfate. 'Arrived' 
i- is thus situated in the following sentence Sr- 
' Immediately after I arrived in town, I called 
upon my friends :' here my arrival in Umn^ is 
not declared with the view of informing of 
that fact, and may therefore, at first sight, 
appear not to be declared at all, yet it will 
require no great attention to see that it is 
declared, though the declaration of it is made 
by the words ' immediately after,* to serve 
only for mariung the time at which my calling 
upon my friends took place. ' Called,' in the 
sentence considered, is very plainly in the In- 
dicative mood. * I know that he fvrites well ;' 
in this sentence the leading fact declared, is 
my knotving a certain thing mentioned, but 
*ti>at be writes well,' » a^^so declaxed as the 
^UTt which ' I know i *know' and *Nm\«i wfc 
J^^ m the indicative mood- ^'v^ *^wt^ 
» the following question : * VJYio wUet^^^ 
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Here there is what taky be called an inter' 
rogaiive declaration ; the fact is declared, by 
way of queiy, with the desire of iascertaining 
whether or not it is so. 

XLIII. There are also other modes in 
which yesbs are lis^. We have in the fol- 
lowing senteibce An example in the verb ' at- 
fccnd^'of what is termed ^e-aubfunctive mood; 
' John will be a' good reader in course of six 
mdathty'if he attend as be has* done for the 
lastweek/ ^- Attei&d' and the worcis combined 
with'^it dk>e mifoined to the declaration con- 
tained in the preceding part of the sentence, to 
express the supposition oipon which it is made : 
^ John^will -be -a good readei^ if he dtierid.' 
Thus verbs in the subjunctive mood always 
express something subjoined to what is ex- 
pressed by other verbs to which they have a 
reference, and bringing it down from a general 
unlimited state^ to apply only to the circum- 
stances or case pointed out by those verbs 
.in the subjunctive mood, and the words joined 
with them. 

XLIV. When, as ih the following expres- 
sions, a verb is used to command^ request^ or 
the like, it is said to be \ti X^v^ Vm-^eroMvo^ 
mood : 'write your copy 'J * read ^av»\««^^=^ 
^ JMuie liadte^C « cowie YulVveT -; * leud. ^s^e -$,^ 
book.' 
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XLV. What is called the infinitive mood, 
is> as it were, the natne of what the verb 
means, the simple expression of it, asy lo 
rvritCf to ready to make^ to come^ to lend. It 
is called infinitive, because it is not limited 
or confined by persons or numbers. 

XLVI. Besides these four moods, Indica- 
tive, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive, 
verbs have two other parts, csdled Participles. 
This name is given to them, because they 
partake of the nature of verbs and of adjec« 
tives. The one is called the Participle present^ 
the other, the Participle past. They are 
joined to nouns like adjectives. The parti- 
ciple present describes the thing denoted by 
the noun to which it is joined, as, at present, 
in the state of being or doing ; the participle 
past describes the thing to which it refers, as 
in the state of being or having some action done 
to ity at a past time : ' James was writing a 
letter ; and now the letter is writtenj * Writ- 
ing' is the participle present, ^ written,' the 
participle past. When participles are placed 
before the nouns, to which they are joined, 
they seem to assume more of the charactei 
of adjectives, and are generally treated as 
such by grammarians ; as, o persevering ma-a 
a dro/ren /uart. The participVe pre«wa\.\»\»» 
^^ a noun, called a participial uoun. 
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XLVII. The different parts of the verb which 

we have now described, are as follows. Let 

us take, as an example, the verb, to attend, 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singvlar, Phtral. 

1. jMrMn, /attend I. TTe attend 

2. T^ott attendest 2. Fotc attend 
S, He attends or attendeth 3. I'h^ attend 

Past Tense. 

Singtdar, JHural 

1. /attended 1. TFe attended 

2. T%(m attendedst 2. You attended 

3. J/e attended 3. r% attended 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singtiar. Plural, 

1. ^/attend ]. If we attend 

2. ^<^ attend 2. ^^ou attend 

3. jfhe attend a Jfthet/ attend 

Past Tense. 

Same as the Past Tense of the Indicative Mood. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Plural, 

2. Attend thou 2. Attend ye or you 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
iVeseiU, To titteoL^ 

PAATlOlTUa. 

/V«aif, Attending Ptt»t» MXiC«^^«^- 

X^I^VIU. An the p«^ oS 1. T^e^ite ^^^\^ 
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are exhibited in the precediog seetien. Bui it may be 
proper to inform the learner, that ii;iost grammarians 
ascribe to yerbs sereral tensesj and at leettt oM mood, 
that are notgiyen in the aboy^ paradigimk TWjghn 
under the indicatiye moodr in addltlMi'to the tenan 
found aboye, the perfect, I have attgnded, and the plu- 
perfect, Ihadattended; the future, IthQUoTwilloiUndi 
the future perfect, / »haU or toiU have ' oUended, 
They giye also-apofen^ mood in the followliig tenses ; 
the. present, I may or can attend t the past, I mighty 
couldf would, or should d^endi the perfect, / nunf or 
can have attended; the plnperfeet^ I mighty covld, would, 
or should have, attended. To these may IM- added a 
perfect participle, having attended ; and a ptaffdi tteiae 
in the infinitive mood, to have attmdedi *1' hAve^ ex- 
cluded these and such others, on the gifovmd'tbat they 
are not modificatums of the yerb^ hut -com&tno^tbiu qf 
words, of which the yerb is one. The oonsideration 
of the combination of- words belongs to a part of 
grammar stiU before us. For the reason: liere as- 
signed, the whole passive voice is excluded, Ib addition 
to the parts aboye specified; but for the learder]* 
satisfiftctlpn, we may here mention its diffsrent pflrta*. 
They are the fbUowingi'u.indieatiye mood, present 
tense, / am attended^ &c. ; past tense, / was attended ; 
perfect, I have been' attended } plaperfddty'I hHiSf^heen 
attended; futuie^ / 9hatt ct.wiB he attended: future, 
perfect, IshaU or will have been attended i-f^ttntiaX 
mood, present tense, I may or can be attendid i pastf 
I might, jrc. he attended j perfect, IrMy have been at- 
ianded/ pluperfect, I might, '&c.' have been attended; 
subjunctive mood, present^ If / he attended ; ^gM^ ^' 
^ufere at^eruled ^ infinlttvtf 'mood. Be Uum attend 
*ft y iaaaitire, nraaent, to be ^Mmd»ii I ^■•f** 
'^^t,Meing attended, p«it» B^ 4ittea^ • \ 
' '*^^'V ^en attended. 
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XLIX. In conjugating verbs, or var3ring 
them through th^r different moods and tenses, 
let the following rules be observed : — 

Isty Yerbs ending in s, shych, x^ or o, add es^ 
to form the third person singular of the In- 
dicative ; as, I dresSy he dresses ; I foish^ he 
wishes ; I march^ he inarches ; I JiXf he fiaes^ 

We MW that a similar rule is obserred in forming 
the plural of nouni of the above terminations, and 
what was assigned as the came of its obserrance ap- 
plies equally here. 

2de, Verbs ending in silent e, instead of 
esty ethy edy add only st, th, d; and drop e 
before ing ; as^ I use, thou ttsest, he useihy 1 
used, using^ 

And it may be noticed, that, as happens 
also in the plural of nouns, when a verb ends 
in silent e, and the name of it terminates with 
a hissing sound, the silent e, with the s added 
to form the third person : singular of the 
Present Indicative^ forms a syllable; as, I 
use, he uses, 

Sd, Verbs ending in ^, preceded by a con- 
sonant, change ^ into i before est^ es^ etk^ed \ 
BB, I try, tbou t^iesiy be tries ot tT\«iVi A^'^*^'^^* 
Y, preceded by a vowel, \a not xJcm^ Owaxis^^ 
^ ^P^> thou praj^e%iy Vie pra\|s «t iB^^x^' 
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The ground of this rule is the same as was pointed 
out in treating of the comparison of adjectiyiBS ending 
iny. . -' 

The verbs %, /Mty, sm^, form excep^iOQs, 
having in the past tense, and ptOst particif^le, 
laid, paid, said* \ . . . ..;:i_ 

4th, Verbs of p0e syllable, or haying the 
accent on the last syllable, which end in. a 
single cdnsonaht, preceded byauhg^e v,9wiel^ 
double the last consonant before alTtfiPipipa- 
tions beginning with a vowel, ad, .1 Uoiy I 
regret, thou bloUest; thou regretteHy^k^ ffht' 
teth, he regretteth, I hlotled, I regretted, ^/o^r 
ting, regretting. 

The rationale of this rule also, is the same.M wm 
suggested in regard to a similar rule for the comparison 

of adjectives. 

.... I ... 1 

5th, le is changed into..^ before ing; 9B, 

die, d^ng, lie, lying, . - • 1 

L. The different parts, of ihe vepb, To \ 
&e, are as foHptwa :••«<•' . 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

rf.- . ■ 

Present Ten/je, 

• yam - 1, W« «** ■ 

y^u art ^. . .YouMB* 

^e ia ' 3. Thei|«w 
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Past Tense. 

Stngtdar. . 'f Plurdl. 

1. J was -.Ki. . . .1. TFe were 

8. Thtmyr^ 2. Ya^mm 

3. J7e WAS , 3. Thsy Yrv» 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Freseitt Tense. 

1. I/I^ • 1. l/weU , 

2. JythffWHe 2, f/ywhe 

3. Ifkeht' .3. I/th^iie^ 

Past Tense. 

Singular, ... -. JPitaral 

1. If I were . , .\ ■ \ 1. ZT kw were 

2. ^eAottwert i ^ ifywiwere 

3. l/hei!^ 8.j(fat^wen 

ifMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, PbtrqL 

2. Be thou 1^ Be V« or yoii 

INTTOT'rtyiB jRTOOi^. 
Pn»m^, To be 

Pakucifles. 
jEVeMNT, BeiDf ' Past, Bern. 



.. 1 



i__«i 



itte^tiot^M being irregp3MV}VoftMS^\ ' 
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Si*!: 



|:!| 



H 



CAN. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
F^resent Tense. 

FfutaL 



1. /can 

2, Th&UfMDtit 

3. Heean 



Fast Tense. 



1. We 

2. You can 

3. ITiey can 

1. TFe could 

2. yotf could 
a 7^ could 



Singular, 

1. /could 

2. Ti^otf oonldat 
a J7e could 

The resi not uaed. 

Shall, Will, May, are varied in like mannei 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

/■haU, Thou shait, He ahall, &c 
/will, 7%ott wilt, J/e will, &c« 
Inuj, Thou mayi^ J3e may, &c. 

Fast Tense. 

/•hould, Tftou shouldst, &c 
/ would, ITum wouldat. Sic 
/might, JTiou mightat, ftc 

TO DO. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Plural 

%. You do 
3. TIm^Ao 



^ ^^ d0m, dotb, cr docOk 



WOiy^ grerdBi voiUkfth ^ xegote. 
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" '' ^ ■ Singiilar._ ' '.' ," ' . 'J^giL .. /, 

K'fdid - ''■' ' - ^'" ■ '-^ - ' iV'WedU • 

a;^^»rtidMrt • " '"* « 2. ybttdid 

31- JSidid:.-..;. . - ••♦-" ^W mbe^'dld 

Itifrnot de£ectiy«; that is, it has all the parts of a 

VeA. ^ 

TO HAVE. 
INDICATIVE MOOIX 

Present Tense. ^ 

Synj^likr, PharaL 

1. 7 have 1. TF^hare 

2 T^oichasl' 2. Foil have 

3. J7e haa^ or hatl^ 3, 771^ have 

Ptat Tense. 

Sinjpdar, JPfwraL 

1. /had \ 1. We had 

2. Thou liadst 2. Tbu had 
a ^ebad' ■ 1 8. Theyhnd 

This Terb also Is not defeetlveb 

Must is not varied : we say, / must, Thou 
must, and so on. It .seems to be of the pre- 
sent tense only, (kigkt is used as the present 
and past ; and is thns varied : — ^7 ought. Thou 
oughtestf ffe ought, te* 
Lli.Jiy^rh that foTii»\\*^^^««%«^>'*^^ 
past panidple, by addivi«.^ oc ^^^^^^ 
w said to. l»9 regidarv a..N^>^ ^^^^ 
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Eld' 



I; 



1 



U- 



thus form them is said to)>e irregular. Of ir- 
regular YerhSf we subjoin the following )ist : — 
R annexed to the irregular form given^ 
shews that the verb has also the r^ular form. 



Present. 

Abide 
Am 
Awake 

Bear, to bring forth 
Bear, to carry 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend 

Bereave ^ ' 
Beseech 
Bid 
Bind 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Build 
^urst 

Cast 
Catch 



Past, Past Participle. 

abode abode 

was been 

awoke r awaked 

bore, bare bom 

bore, bare borne 

beat beaten, beat 

began begun 

bent R bent r 

bereft r bereft r 

besought besought 

bade, bid bidden, bid 

bound bound 

bit bitten, bit 

bled bled 

blew blown 

broke broken 

bred bred 

broiight brought 

built built 

burst bui«t 

bought \io\3J|3cA. 
cast <^^^ 

cauRlit B, c»».^^ ^ 
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Preaeni. 


Past. 


Past Participle, 


Chide 


chid 


chidden^ chid 


Choose 


chose 


' chosen 


Cleaye, /o split 


clove, cleft cleft, cloven 


CleaVey to stick or 


adhere^ is regular. 


Cliog 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clothed 


clad R 


Come 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Crow 


crew R 


prowed 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Cut 


cut . 


cut 


Dare to venture 


durst 


dared 


Dare to challenge, 


is regular 




Deal 


dedt R 


dealt R 


Dig 


dug R 


diig R 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


. drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell ' 


dwelt R 


dwelt 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall 


feU 


fallen, 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


€Qi\>!^\. 


Find . 


fouivd 


^<C!jVSXw^ 


Flee 


fled 


^e^ 


FllDg 


flUTif^ 


^\xxv% 



\ 



Fly 

freeze 

Get 

Gild 

Gird 

GWe 

Go 
Grave 

Grind 
Grow 



••\* 
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past* 
ftew 
forbore 

forsook 

froJie 

got* 

> gi^t ^ 
girt * 

gave 

went 

graved 

gtoonc^ 
grew 



\ 



Past Parti^ 
ftown 

forbcflrn ^ ,: 
forsakfiw 

got, gotten^ 

giltR 

girt R 

given 

gone 

graven B 

ground 

gro^ ; .. 
bung 



Ha»g> *" "^ bad ^,eard 



I '« 



•f . 



bad 

beard 

bewcd 

bid 
bit 
beW 
butt 
kept 
knit R 
knew 
^laAed 



bad 
heard 

bewn B 

bidden* bi 

bit 

be\d 

burt 

kept 

knit B 

kDOwn 

\aden ' 






JVMMf. 


Pat. 


Past Pnrtii 


Leave 


l«ft 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to lie down 


h)Bded 


lain 


Load 


laden R 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Meet 


met 


mot 


Mow 




mown R 


Pay 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit It 


quit 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


rode, ridt 


Ring 


rang, rui 


ig rung 


Rise 


rose 




Rive 


rived 


riven 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn R 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


seethetl. 


sod sodden 


Sell 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


9,C,tt^ 



Show, shew 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

Slink 

Slit 



Ol 



showed shewed si 


shod 


sh 


shot 


si 


Bhrank, shmnk S 


shred 


si 


shut 


sfa 


sang, sung 


su 


sank, sunk 


su 


sat 


sai 


slew 


sle 


slept 
slid 


sU 
sli 


slang, slung 


sk 


slunk 


sh 



«i:* ^ 



SUDd 
Sual 
Sdck 

Sting 
Stink 
Stride 
Strike 
String 
Strive 

Strew, gtn 

Swear 

Sweep 
Sweif 
Svim 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

TeU 

Think 

Thrive 

Throw 

Thrust 

Tivad 

Wax 

Wear 



PaML, Pafl P«Tlki, 

spread spread 

ilood stood 
stole Btokn 
fltuA stuck 


Btung stung 
Gtaiik, stunk slunk 
strode, strid stridden 
struck struck, strict 


strung 
strove 


Strang 
striven 


swore, sware sworn ["tre 


sweat 


sweat 


swept 

swelled 


swept 
swollen R 


swam, swum swum 


swung 

took 

taught 


swung 
taken 
taught 


told 

thought 

til rove 

threw 

thrust 

trod 


told 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 


■waxed 


vi%.tet 



♦0 



Past 


Paat Partidpk. 


wove 


woven 


wept 


wept 


won 


won 


WOUQd 


wound 


wrought R 


wrought R 


wrung 


wrung . 


wrote 


written 



Present 

Weave 

Weep 

Win 

Wind 

Work 

Wring 

Write 

LI 1 1. In flMtia» 47, I garre the Inoperatiye Meed 

only the aecMod parson ; tvd itis rarely that it ocean In 

any other. But that it doea sometimes oecw^ in the 

third person I am fully persuaded, nor is tl^e eon- 

trary doctrine in the least established by the Brgib^ 

ment, ** that no man can command any except th<) 

person to whom he speaks. *' For the use of the IiApe- 

rative Mood does not neossHorily imply commandtaif^i 

alL The mfkt^re of it k ^m— the verb is emi^ioyed 

in its radical uninflected stat^ to conyey the i^lsfk e4 

being or actingx simple or modified, according to: ile 

import, but without any expresMd reference of md^ 

being or acting to a stthfeci. It merely ezpresies. ^ 

names it, ae what occupiee tie mind of the spealtoi^ 

But being QT-^tctivg is mt es]iressed by it abstrgei^/t or 

substantively, but under a va^Jbal character, or ae i^ |l 

the nature of a verb to enpresa it. 

, Being or doing being thus expressed, the spaakep's 

I intentions or wishes in regardto it can be only iofenne^ 

\ or conyeationally understood, and the sulgect te wMoh 

ia Lis owa mind he refers it, (though this refemee d 

jt be not axpfemfid by the fona oi 1^« ^^V^ «iBi|^«F|t*'^ 

la discover^ hy its beimg^ nj^oken to, axA \U.da 

mentioned, or the second per«ona2L pxoiiwai 'o»«^ 

(^ or, if it he not spoken to, hy ita name \«^%^ 
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M ezpreflsed by a verb used in its. nniD fleeted state, 
aboald be exltibited in a snlgect spoken, of, and if this 
can be intimated, by using in connexion with a verb 
in that state, a word denoting such a subject, without 
any thing more, then the Imperatiye Mood can have 
fhe third person. 

Tha fallacy of the argument above mentioned, is 
demonstrated by the practice of other languages, which 
undeniably have the third i>erson of the Imperatiye. 
It is all a question of fact. We have an instance of 
ibe third person of the Imperative in the Terb <* hear.*' 
aa used in Psalm xx. 1 . « The Lord hear ;** or as 
ibe metrical version authorised by the Church of Scot- 
land gives it, ^ Jehovah hear thee." That it can be 
paraphrased, '< May the Lord hear," argues nothing : 
" Hear thou,'* may in like manner be paraphrased, 
* Mayst thou hear.* This argument, therefore, if it 
proved any thing, would prove more than those who 
employ it wish. It would leave us no imperative at 
aU. 

LIV. — Verbs are distinguished by grammarians in- 
to acHve, passive, and neuter. Those verbs are called 
■etive which point out their sulgect as actingf or doing ; 
wlien the subject is jKtinted out as acted upon, the 
verb Ss called passive ; and w4ien the subject is point- 
ed out as being, or performing an action not passing 
to an oliject, die verb is called fieuter. The distinc- 
HoQ of active voice and passive rotce, is the same as 
tfukt of active and passive verbs. Passive verbs are 
merely the form which active verbs assume in the 
panive voice ; therefore, according to thft <la»kVSA»»k<!i^ 
wbhb we have followed, thtac^ ^^\«k Tia ^iwn&c^^ 
wrti^ beemm wt have exj^un^^i liSa^ V^^'**^'^'*' 
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OF ADVERBS. 
L V. In the following sentence, we have one 
of a class of words that we have not hftherto 
considered ; * the boy writea ivelL* Here 
^ weir is used in connexion with * wnteV to 
express a certain Gircumstanee of the action 
which that verb denotes. * The boy' is KOI 
only said to ' write»' but to write in a particu- 
lar manner. ' The boy writes well.* Words 
of this description are called adverhty because 
they are most commonly joined to verbsm 
But they are used also in connexion with ad- 
jectives and other adverbs. * The boy writes 
very well ; he is extremely clever ;' * very* is 
an adverb, joined to ' we]l»' to sh^w in tvhai 
degree or to tvhai extent the manner of acting 
which * weir expresses is that in which * the 
boy writes ;* ' extremely* also is an adverb, 
shewing in what degree the ' boy is clever ;' 
* extremely* is joined to the adjective ^ clever/ 
Thus, as adjectives express qualities of things^ 
so adverbs express the qualities of what the 
verbs, adjectives, or adverbs tp which they 
are joined denote. The qualities which they 
express are those arising from time, place^ 
wamner, degree* 
Some adverbs are Cf)wi^wceA\^ «i^^ 
^/^^ner, ojHentst; nnsehf^ more wuf^> tw«l 
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LVl.-— Prepotttions are usually called, adverbs, 
when they have no regimen, i. e. when they have no 
lUMin or pronoun after them in the objectiye case* 
There is no good grdapd for this. I would just call 
them pri^MMitioDs, as in other cases, noticing at the 
9Mae time that they had no regimen. Adjectives 
aba having a prspoaition before them, and without a 
noun exforessed or obviously ui^derstood to which 
they are joined, are, together with preposition before 
them, called adverbs : as, (xf laUf in common. Why 
fu»t call <or a preposition, <late* an adjective, remark- 
ing at the same time^ that it is absolutely used, that 
18^ without being confined to any particular thing as 
what it qualifies ; but denoting the general exhibition 
of the quality denoted, in whatever the nature of the 
quality itself and the cJrewmstanees of the case will 
^^efmit to possess it. See sectioai '19, 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

LVII. When th^ relation which one thing 
bears to another is expressed by a separate 
word* that word will be what is called a pr^- 
posUiom * The bird is on the tree ;* here ' on' 

E'ftts out the relation between the < bird' and 
'tree/ 'the. bird' is «on' it, not Off it. 
'The, bird is in the cage ;* in this scintence, 
vi mai;ks the relation between <the bird/ 
dnd * the cage/ or the way in which they 
Standi tpwarda each oiher ; the one is in the 
other, the bird in t\ie ca%<&^ T^ . «s5ss>^xss. ^ 
JiU would, be to tewgV. \Vv<ei \«^XW85^ ^^^^ "^ 

«6rc^ ti* judgment- 
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LV II 1. When a preposition has no word after it, as 
^ tree' is after <od,' and < cage* after * in*, intite senten- 
ces given above, it is by grammarians called an adverb. 
But for this there seems to be no good reason. Is it 
not the same doum we have in eadi of the following 
es^resdons? 'He ran down;* <He ran down the 
hill?' And if so, why should U be called an adverb in 
fhe former ? The only difference is that, in the sen- 
tence, * He ran down,' ■* down' is used absolutely : 
'he ran down*, in reference to whatever the circum- 
stances of the case would admit ; he bore that rela- 
tion, not to 'the hiH* or any other particular object 
solely, but to' every thing to which his situation would 
allow him to bear it. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS- 

LIX. The words by the use of which we 
join together, what two or more words or 
sentences express, are called amjunctions. 
* Reading and writing are most useful ac- 
quirements;' in this sentence, <and' joins 
together * reading' and * writing ;* it is there- 
fore a conjunction. When a conjunction 
marks union between the things which it 
brings together, it is called a copulative con^ 
Junction ; when it marks disunion, it is called 
disjunctive. Tliis distinction may, or may 
sot^ be attended to. 
.///?/a{ A3/i, because^ for^ «/, that^ are copu- 
lative conjuDCtiouB* 
; Or, either, nar^ ncttKer, but, lert^iKon^K 
"^AfuffA, unless, than^ ate di«ivixiecw^ 
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jiiiJBCtions. There are also other word» which 
some refer to the class of copjiinctions. 

XXj.-*J9o^, though given above, if strictly aa ad- 
jectivet In such situations as the following, it is al- 
ways called an adjective ; — ' Both men ;' hut the use 
of Uie word is exactly the same when it is called a 
conjunction;, as, * Both James and John;' that is, 
<, Both' persons, the two together, James and John. 
For is a proposition when used as foUqynrs : * He 
workB/br his wages.' For is called a conjunction in 
soch sentences as this, ' Forgive them, ^br they know 
not what they do." Strictly considered, it Is always 
a preposition. 

That is called a coijunction, when used as in the 
fiollo wing sentences ; ** Thouknowest theU I love thee." 
'' Study to do your own business, and to work with 
"^our own hands, that yc may have lack of nothing." 
* The boy is so diligent that he improves daily.' The 
learner may remember that notice was before taken of 
that as tun adjective, and as a relative. It is an ad- 
jective in this sentence, ' I know that man ;' it is a 
rehitive in the following, ' The man that I saw yes- 
terday met me to day.' Though these distinctions 
may be convenient, it is really always an adjective. 
Since is by some called a conjunction, when used 
thus i-^Since it must be so, I submit. It is a pre- 
position when thus used ; — ' Since the beginning. 
' I have not seen him since last week ;' ' Our friend- 
ship commenced a long' time since,* It is properly 
always a prejposltion. 

OF INTEM^CTVO^^. 
LXI. Words used m \5cv^ e^.^ysc^v'^^ 
eMpresaioD of emotion^ ot t^div^> «^«^ ^^ 
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interjections. Of 'these, there are but fewt 
Alas I ah I O I are of this description. 

LXII. — We have now . cooBidered all the cIihimhi 
into which words are divided. They are called parte 
of speech,' and are nine in numher, namely, noun^i 
articles, adjectives, pronouns, verhs, participles, ad- 
verbs, prepositions, coig unctions, inteijections. 

By the time the learner is come this length he 
should be able to distinguish them with little difficulty. 
Referring words to the dasdea to which they belongs 
and giving a proper account of them, is called parsing ^ 
and in exercises of this nature, it may be useful to 
attend to the following directions : — 

Nouns, When the word under conidderaUon is 
found to be a noun, (Sec 1.) after mentioning that it 
is so, let the learner tell its numbert (Sec. 3.) its Reliefer, 
(Sec. 13) and its case, (Sec. 15, 16.) The gender 
will be most profitably specified, by stating the one of 
the third personal pronouns, {he, she, it,) which would 
be used for it. If the noun in question be in the 
plural, let the singular be told, and if it be in the sin- 
gular, let the plural be told, and in either case, the 
rule for forming the plural given (Sec 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10,11, 12.) 

After Syntax has been studied, let him assign the 
reason for the case of it. 

Articles. If the word of which an account is to he 

given be an ariide, let the learner say whether it is 

the definite, or indefinite, with what noun it is con- 

nected, whether it points it out in a general, or partis 

cularsenae, and, if it be fl or an, why Oifc «»» oi \b»s\. 

/y used, and not the other. Sec. IT. 

■^^'ecftves. When again tlie word Va mv »a^w^^^ 
^ is, 19,) let it be stated In vrhait degree \\ ^a 
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(Sec. 20,) and what noun it quaHfies ; let the learner 
be also prepared to tell how it is compared, (Sec 20, 
21, 22, 2a.) 

i Pronouns, In the case of pron^mns, (Sec 24^) let 
the mtmberf gender, and case (Sec 26, 27, 28,) be told ; 
and also for what noun the pronoun stands, (Sec 24.) 
I see no occasion to mention the gender, but of the 
third personal pronouns, (Sec 25.) The reason of its 
being in the case in which it is found is to be stated 
as is to be done in regard to nouns. 

Verbs, In regard to verbs, (Sec 37,) let it be told, 
-whether the one in question is active or neuter, (Sec 
54,) in what mood it is, (Sec 41, 42, 43, 44, 45,) 
in what tense, (Sec. 39,) in what number, and in 
what person, (Sec 40 5) also what is nomioativeto it, 

(Sec sa) 

ParticipUs, If the word of which an account is 
to he given be a participle, (Sec 46) after mentioning 
this, let the learner say whether it is the present or 
past, of what verb it is a participle, and with what 
noun it is joined. 

In regard to other parts of speech, they are merely 
to be named, except only that it ought to be told to 
what verb, adjective, or adverb, the word in question 
is joined, if it be an adverb ; (Sec 55 ) and if it be a 
cor^unction, (Sec 59) what it couples; Mskprepo^ion 
(Sec 57) it may be told what it governs, or that it ia 
without a regimen, (Sec 56, 58.) 

LXIII. — We shall now give a specimen of parsing 
for which we may take the following passage :— 

< Every person to whom the Scriptures are sent 
ought to study them, and. ^^^l ^j^x^^sCxt^Xm^^^V^ *i^&s^ 
contenta: bu^ alasl liow thuk^ Tk«^«cX. ^^asOC 

What ia within Q ^^"^^ ^ ^ '^^^'^'^^s 
iearner U acqmdnted VitH 12^* v^Vb«^1^«^^ ^ 
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fiff S8 the CMe imder cenridentfon for tiie time will 
require. What fi^WB the word atuweff ii to be giTen 
only in reply to questions put^hy the teadier, or vaj^ 
posed to he put, if the karaer he studying hy hinuelf. 
* Every,' an a^Jectire, quallf3ring ' person,' answer^^ 
it is not compared — ' person,' a noun, he or sh^ sin- 
gular, (nominative, it is nominative to the veH» ought) 
answer^— the plural is parsons^ formed hy adding s to 
the singular : <to' a preposition ; — < whom,' a rdative 
pronoun, (singular, objective,) 'person,' is its antece- 
dent, (< person* is singular;) — < the', the definite article, 
pointing out ' Scriptures' in a partiadar sense ;— 

* Scriptures,' a noun, they, plural, (nominative^ it is, 
nominative to Hie verb * are,*) answer — Ae mng?i]ar is 
Scripture, it, the plural is formed by adding s ;-*— 
' are,' a verb neuter, indicative, present, (i^arB], third 
person,) nominative * Scriptures,' (it U plund and 
third person, because its nominative is bo») tmsiDer*^ 
'Scriptures' is third person, becanse spoken ^-— 

* sent,' a participle, the past, of the verb A> eenSI, it is 
joined to * Scrii)tures,* — oTHSwer, it is ihe past partici- 
ple, and not the past tense indicative, because it marhs 

* the Scriptures* as having the ticticn cK sending done 
to them, not as having done^it themsdvea ;' — ' Ought,' 
a verb, indicative, iM-esent,* (singular, third person,) 
nominative * person,' answer — it is singular and liiird 
'peraon, beeause ' person* is eSngular, and third per- 
son; — *to,*a preposition; — 'Study,' a verb active, 
infinitive, present . — 'Them,* third penonal pronoun, 
neuter; plural, (olgective,) put for * Scriptures, <m- 

Misw — the slngtdar of it here is it, answer — ^it is singu- 
^^ because it baa also he and she ; — * vpA^ v^con^unc- 
^yon, coupling ^ study* and * get ;' — ^'get,* «i^wJ^w?ew^ 
^«^-Q///f5^ present; — 'acquainted,' «i vm^<=^^ ^ 

-^. I5*f. "«•?.*« ^^^^ j^^,^.^ jt!!:^^ 
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'Their,* an adjectlTe, qualifying 'contents;' — 'con- 
tenttt* aboui, Uie|^ ]^«n3l (ol^Mfilks, bf Hwiyceposi- 
tion wUtk,)— answer-— it has no edngular in this sense ; 
'hnt,* a conjunction, coupling * every person ought/ and 
* how many n^lect ;* — 'alas,* an inteijection ; — ' how,' 
an adyerb, joined to ' many;* — ' many,* an adjective, 
positive degree, qualifying persons understood, an- 
9wer — ^it is compared mam/, more, most ; much also has 
more, most; — * neglect,* a verb active, indicative, 
present, (plural, tUifd fetmu,) piominative persons 
understood ; — ' them,* as before. 

LXIV. Wehavenowgivenwhatweintended onthis 
part of grammar. We have been chiefly occupied with 
Etjmskogft mt ths part tf ignunmpr wUdh treats of 
tie variMM <obai^9eB of <form which werds undei^, and 
the MffiMHtinnntari whidi ^hey asssoae Ib the same 
ioanv Ittnaii«lioof<ke&f derivatiMi: butthkdid 
Dottsoma within «iir iten, and has tbcoefore been 
•calmly toiuhed tip«n (aee ^1. ) A few remarks are 
jdsa intsnfsned «onoeotod with two Mho* parts of 
It nuauiar, tenoed Orthqgn^hy and Prosody. The 
ihRner jof tiuse trsata of dlie naiure and power of let- 
-ton^ Bnd Ae ^iist mode of comhhiiBg thorn into sylla- 
-ftbssnd words: Che latter, of tlw piomuiciBtion of 
wnrds^ and ikm oomUaBtioB of ilwin ja poetical com- 
piiAtiflk Bat in addition io Ortko^raphy, Etymo- 
logy^ flpid Fnoody, Aon is mothfr part of igrammar, 
oiiftid Syntnc. To thii part we now pvooeed. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PART II. 



LX V. The part of gnminir to wUdi vre noW 
proceed is tenned Syntax or Qmgirueikm, Tlie 
former of these terms is derlTed from llie Oi^eek^ ud 
made np of two words in Aat hngnage^ the one aig^ 
nifying with, together, the other, pmttmg m oitfer, «r 
arranging ; the hitter term is of Latin origin, Init of 
similar import. Agreeably to tiie signifloitioo of 
those words, the pert of grammar which they airB naed 
to denote, treats of the arran gin g fogeUntr^ or ct mAimm g 
of words into sentences, or oi eenteneejmaking, as Mr 
Cobbett expresses it. From this explanation of tlw 
nature and otject of Syntax, its great importance m a rt 
be obvious, and the learner ought to require no odiv 
admonition tlian tliis addresses to him, to enter i^QB Ike 
study of this department of gFammar with tihe moat 
anxious diligence. 

JBefore I attempt to state and explain the prindplei 

of Syntax, it may be of advantage briefly to advert to 

the source from which these "prtnA'^es %a» ^eAnt^ 

With this view, let it he observed, iihat\>iVi»fc«j»2JV 

oatms and pronouns is to he nudarttood ^ rf °S?^ 

fformTtrhich they undergo, «aA t\ie ^VSfet** 
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raclen which they assume in the same form, aocord- 
in; M it is tiie simple idea of the otject signiified that 
is to he expressedi or the idea of it in a partiecdar state 
or situation. Each of these cases accordingly is used, 
when the idea wliioh it conTeys is to he c ayro s s cd, and 
is used simply on that account. This is also the case 
in Kgard to the diflbrent forms of other parts of 
•peedi. Grammarians, howerer, instead of defining 
and pointing out the idta which the di£Serent cases, 
fte. eoipress, hare in drawing up ruks of Syntax or 
Coostructiim, generally followed the plan of describ- 
ing the relatiye situations, or the connexion with other 
words of a specified chanicter, in which a word, in a 
partteolsr case or form, nmst he placed ; and assign- 
ii^ its being so placed as the circumstance by which 
the use of it in the case or form in question is regu- 
lated. Tliat rules could thus be drawn fimn the mere 
word% or from what may be called the ti^iography of 
a aentenoe^ is to be accounted for by the circumstance, 
that the other ideas with which any particular idea 
oaa nnite^ and form a train or a portion of a train of 
tfaoQi^ nmst be expressed by words^ which, from the 
chaanaiBter of the dass to whidi they beloog, as well as 
from their individual signification, are suitable for that 
pnrpoae^ and with these of couxas^ and with these 
ahme^ the word denoting the idea in question^ will be 
CQoneeted by syntaotial situation. 
. The following is a rule fonned upon the plan which 
we have described. " When two nouns come together 
signifying different things, the first is put in the pos- 
ssasive case." There are here specified two circum- 
staooes of nlatiye situation oa wVni^ ^t2i^ ^>A£av% q»S 

Mtoan put la the pooseaslye and SAoOi^eE -ajsosl ^^^^^^ 
/V« diOBrmt thiogmiirt coiMt09«di«r ; «A^^^a*^ 
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the noun pat in the poneniye mutt stand finL New 
these are mere adventitimia dremnstaBeeB attending 
the use of the piwettTc, and to aasii^ noh diCDiA- 
ataneea at that on wUeh its use depends is Uka mak. 
ing- a naan's ahaieiw the oaiue of his proMnoa. And, 
hesldeByTrhat will be the xcbrtiTe local aituatkMi of a noun 
when it is need and placed In a sentence, wlU not he 
diseovered in time for detenniBoni^ in what case that 
noun is to he put, for this moat he determined hefbre 
it is used, and eonaequently before it has any sitiiatlon 
at all. But tbemffa it might he diecovered hy a trwb- 
blesome exertion ef mindt yet it is mut in this way that 
we natoraUy come to a deds i e a what ease wa m% to 
empkiy. This decision Is fbunded upon a perosptki^ 
that a particular case ia the one which c np re ss a a the 
idea tlut we wish to eonrey. In speaking or writ- 
ing, what we have to do is to e Jipi uBs esrtain idea% 
and not to marshal wordi aoosrding to aoma ptindi' 
pies ci afibiity, and a fitness iat osmbloation. imtluBk* 
selves, as such mica of Sjmtaoc as the one we art eaUiP 
sidcriisg would lead ns to tUnk. And the ideas thns 
to be ezpieaMd do not merely anggest (so to apeak) 
certain words in their uniafleotsd states and tiiAn leave 
it to he determined in what form these worda am to 
he employed hy consAdcrations arising firona the aatnie 
of the words thenwelves ; there is alae in the Ideas 
what requires that the suitable words be emqpLoyed in 
certain states of inflection, or that certain Ibrma of 
them be used. Why then tell us that <* when two 
nouns signifying different things come tiqgeliher» the 
ifrv^A^itibeaDisputinthepaesessivecase?" Would not 
the idem to he expressed lef^ulte ibaA iSsa \n«Hadse 

^ould be med, though there were no ^iiSmsc T»att 

the Imffuage ? 

There are aome other rnkft iSlu* t««^ ^»*^ 
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wordsy and can be of use only to penoos who employ 
thflie words, without knowiDg their meaning. Such 
employment of words cannot be rendered proper by 
Tuks, for it is inconsistent with the nature and inteu- 
tkm of ^leaking and writing. We cannot oommuni- 
esle what we mean by the use of words of which we 
do not know the meeiiing.' 

Wearealso usually taught in liilesof Syntax, that cer- 
tain words pooem others, or exercise soine kind of sway 
or influence orer them by which th^ are put in certain 
eases. There is nothing of the kind. Every word 
discharges its own duties, without at all molesting or 
interfering with its neighbours in the discharge of 
theirs. 

These rules remind me of a treatise entitled ariifi- 
€ud vertifyingf " shewing any one, though of ordinary 
capacity, that can write and read, though he under- 
ttaod not a word of Latin, how to make thousands of 
Hexameter and Fsatameter versesi which will be good 
Latin^ true verse, and perfect sense, and that in two 
honm time! 

The attentlTB reader will easUy see how these re- 
marica upp^j to Rukss 2, 3, 4^ 5, ^ 7, 9, 10, 11, Vd, 
13^ 14^ 1^ 16, &c in Mr Leonie's grammar, under 
iha head of Syntax. In fact the leaven is desoemlble 
inaHof them. 

RULE I. 

LXVI. When a thing is to be simply 
named; or just the idea of the thing itself k 
to be expressed, withoux. «xi^ ^^dSu^ qx ^^\^^- 
tioa in whidti it mig\\t \>e i^\w»^\^Wi% ^"^"^ 
bined with it in this Miea, v\i^ xwoMXi ^^ N 
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noun used to denote it— will be in tbe no- 
minatiye case; as, ' John writes* 

It may at first be not obyious that the deaoriptkni 
we have just given of the import and use of the no- 
minative case, Implies to the above example. < John* 
is in the state of acting, it will be sud* But it may 
be seen that thisy though intimated by the rest of the 
sentence, does not enter into the idea which is con- 
veyed by the word ' John,* or is not embodied with 
the object denoted by that word in the idea entertain- 
ed of it. In reading the sentence ' John writes, ' let 
the learner stop when lie says ' Jdm,' andhe will per- 
ceive that it simply conveys to his mind the idea <tf 
the object denoted, without that of any state what- 
evei". 

Agreeably to the abore deacriptiony the 
nominative is used — Ist, when the thing ex- 
pressed is the subject of a verb in the indi- 
dicative, subjunctive, or imperative mood; 
as, * The horse runs ;* / am busy ;' * he reads ;' 

2d. When the thing denoted is nmply 
mentioned as the subject, though pointed out 
as being or doing by a participle, and not by 
a verb in a finite mood as in the above 
case ; as, ^ The day being cold, he had on a 
cloak ;* when thus used, it is called the a6- 
solute case. The objective is sometimes uaed 
as the absolute case. 
3d. When the thing denoted V* ^i^^iM^ 
or called upon; as, **Hew, O l^^^i" 
^e called as at otber t\me»^ Sawwi 



r*»,.M.^7 f* 
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RUL£ IL 

A verb expresses action or being in refer* 
ence only to a subject in the same number 
and person in which it is itself. WrHetty for 
example, expresses the action of writing in 
reference only to a subject in tbe singular 
and second person ; this is the import of that 
form : it would therefore be improper to say 
I J kCf fvcy youy they mniteit ; we say, ' Thou 
writest,' ' He writes,* * I, we, you, they write.' 

EULE III. 

The possessive case is employed, when the 
thing denoted is a possessor, or when the 
idea of It, in tbe state of possessing, is to be 
conveyed ; as, * John's hock is new ; *' Man's 
chief end is to glorify God.^ 

It will be observed, that the noun or pro- 
noun in the possessive case stands generally 
before the name of what is possessed. 

1st. When the two last syllables of the 
noun in the possessive case end with a hiss- 
ing sound, and the following noun begins 
with a hissing sound, it is usual to omit the 
's after the apostrophe ; as, * For conscience* 
sake, otherwise the apostrophe and s are to 
be retained. 

2d' When two or Tnore "^ppaweaasst^ ^'v '^ 
same thing are xnentioneA^ i^Nfe a^^^vt^"^ 
and s are annexed to t\ve X^'aX ^^^ '" 



XiO i»%f «•%••• . ^ 



a circumlocution^ the apostrophe 
joined to the last word of the c 
tion; as, ^For David thy fath 
' The provost of Glasgow's house.' 

RULE IV. 

When the thing denoted is th( 
an action or the like, or when it i 
or limit to which an action or soi 
the nature of action goes forth, tl 
pronoun employed will be in th 
case ; * I met him to day ? 

Ist. When the thing denoted i 
of an action, there will be an acti 
np<>asAd. or understood to express 
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hM Bometimea do word to esqpress it. It kt 
Qirijr implied ; qs» * Edmbur^ is forty mile* 
dlfttant from GUsgodr ;' * He rode aev«ral 
mlcf/ * He came hut nighty' ' The book is 
wotth txro shillings / ^ I saw that mi» seve- 
re time* i Le.upio < 40 miles ;' for * seve- 
i^ milea;' Off last nigbts' spto ' tS shiUiDgB ;' 
at ^ seyenl times/ 

KEMAEK I. 

It must be obvious, from what has been 
stated, that wliatever number of nouns^ or 
pronouns, or of both together, is used for 
expressing the same thing in the same state, 
they must all be in the case, which, from its 
iuporty is suited to express a thing in that 
state, and, consequently, in the same case ; 
as, ** Maniiusy &e consuly commanded the 
armyr 'I^^tvid the son of Jesse was ap- 
pointed king of Israel/ 

RSMABJC II. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that the 
number of a verb depends only upon the 
number of individuals of which its subject 
consists. When only one individual form& 
its subject, whateveir numViet cS. >Hat^% ^» 
oaed to express it, the veib W^\>a^ i»»se:i» 
and when the subbed coi»\«Uo^v«^^^^ 
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individuals, the verb will be plural, whether 
these individuals he expressed by one noun, 
or pronoun, in that plural number, or each 
of them bj a diffisrent word; as, ^ Davidmat 
anointed king by Samuel,' * David the son 
of Jesse rvas anointed king by Samuel;* , 
* The 6ot^s mere busy,* * Peter and John were 
busy ;' * Either Peter or John imu, &cJ 

Accordingly when a noun of multitude, or 
collective noun is used, to convey the idea of 
the different individuals composing the trnd- 
titude or collection separately viewed, the verb 
to which they are a subject will be in the 
plural ; but when it is used to convey the 
idea of these individuals viewed as a body, 
the verb will be in the singular ; as, '* My 
people do not hear ;** '^ There is a people 
come out of Egypt.** 

I may just observe, that when the eabject 
consists oif several individuals e^ressed by 
different words, and one of them speaks of 
itself they form the first person plural ; when 
none of them speaks of itself, but one of them 
is spoken to, they form the second person 
plural : as, ' Peter and I were in the g^en ;' 
i. e. «wewere,&c.' 

A£MAEK lU. 

It ariaea firota the ideas to be csu^w^ 
wr other parts of speecVi are wPcnaSMnfc^ 
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jsed t8 if they were nouDS or pronouni, so 
also is a part of a seDtence ; as " From nfitk- 
in, out of the hearty proceed evil thoughts ;** 
** To punish the just is not good." 

REMARK IV. 

When the action expressed by a verb does 
not pass from the actor to an objects it is 
obviously improper to use a noun or pro- 
noun to express any thing as its object ; as, 
' He repented him of his design/ which ought 
to be * He repented of his design.' 

RULE V. 

A verb is used in the subjunctive mood 
when the subject is to be pointed out as being 
or doing under circumstances of contingency, 
with the being or doing of something else 
depending upon the issue ; as, ' If he do pro- 
mise > he will certainly perform.* This would 
be said before it was known whether he would 
promise or not ; but after- be did promise 
it would be said, < If he does promise, be will 
Ac: (Sec. 48.) 

REMARK v. 

The infinitive mood is used when being or 
dowg 18 to be expressed ac«wSva%Xft ^v*» ""^s^r 
pofU (Sec. ^S.) Thi»mdccOLV%xXv«^^«««?^^' 
jnindple in the use of everj tawA \ ^«i^ ^^ 



In regara lu ^cuMw.| — , 
some noun or pronoun like adject! 
learner should exercise his judgei 
iiillj to distinguish the past parti 
the past tense, when the former i& 
with the latter in form. (Sec 46, 

REMARK VII. 

With respect to pronouns, care 
taken to employ them so that it 
appear to what noun they refer, 
collocation is to be strictly aitten' 

*< In order to ohastiM tke Latims, th 
Mnlim Jwqwttas and hit otHeanM 
wave aant hj the oenatet to invade mot 
i» not obviouB to what * their* refers. 
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Those also which follow deserve attention : — 

Humgh he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. 

I will eUher send it, or bring it myself. 

Neither he nor his brother went. 

Whether he will do it or not, I cannot telL 

She is CL8 amiable a$ her sister. 

Ae the stars, so shall thy seed be. Am the one dieth, 
so dieth the other. 

Pompey was not so great a general as Cosar. 

He was so fatigued that he could scarcely move. 

REMARK IX. 
In the use of adverbs care must be taken 
to assign them such a station or place in the 
sentence that it will be seen with ease and 
certainty to what words they refer. Errors 
are very frequently committed from inatten- 
tion to this. We have an instance in the 
following sentence frogn Dr. Johnson's Ram- 
bler. '^ Thoughts are oidtf criminal, when 
they are first chosen, and then voluntarily 
continued." The writer's meaning is that 
^ Thoughts are crimipal only when they are 
first chosen, &c.' then and then only, and 
therefore the ^ only' ought to be placed be- 
fore the ' when.* What the Doctor expresses 
is that ' thoughts are nothing more than cri- 
minal.' 

REMARK X. 
Ti^e participle presetit, vr\veti eisycts^^^ 
a preposition does hot Te?^t \.q ««x^ \jlw>» ^ 
pronoun. It is used ab«o\o\.eV^ \ ^^ '''' "^^ 
yere startled ai hearing a tio\»-' 
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PUNCTUATION. 

PuDctuatlon ig the proper placing in writ- 
ten composition of certain marks or points in- 
tended to assist in discovering the meaning, 
and corresponding to some pauses in deh'rery. 

(,) Comma. (:) Colon. 

(;) Semicolon. (.) Period or full point. 

COMMA. 

A comma is used to separate the simple 
members of a compound sentence ; to separ- 
ate the word or words denoting what is ad- 
dressed from what is said ; to separate two or 
more nouns, or other words of the same part 
of speech with each other^ coming together 
without a conjunction between &em ; two 
words of the same part of speech with a con- 
junction between them are not separated by 
a comma, but if there are three words a com- 
ma is used to separate them ; words follow- 
ing in pairs are separated on the same prin- 
ciple as single words ; phrases thrown into 
a sentence for explanation or bringing out the 
meaning more fully are separated from the 
rest by commas ; explanatory words are sep- 
a rated in the same manner ; "wVxen. xSc^ft xetb 
^o Se is followed by atn in6x\\t\Ne at ^^^y^'^^^ 
^nd the subject of it is expteasedi \i^ ^^«^«K^ 



words, it may be separated by a comnia 
either from the preceding or foUoning part 
uf the sentence, it may also be separutetl iram 
both ; a remarkable or proverbial expression 
is separated by a coiniiia fram the words 
by which it is introduced; when a verb is un- 
derstood a comma may be inserted where it 
would be placed. " He poureth water into a 
bason, and began to wash the disciples' feet, 
and to wipe them with a towel." " Hast 
thou not kaown me, P/iiUp." ' He is a well- 
educated, sensible person.' ' He is a well- 
educated and sensible person.' ' He is a well- 
educated, sensible, and religious person.' 
' True religion is cheerful, and mild, serious 
and uncompromising, progressive and perse- 
vering.' " Naaman, captain of Ike futsl of 
tiie king of St/ria, was a great man." " The' 
duty which the command of God imposes 
upon every one who hears the gospel, is to 
believe in Christ,' " Marvel not that I said 
unto thee. Ye must be born again." ' Misery 
arises from vice, happiness, from virtue.' 

There are also other cases in which the 
comma is used, but with those and the whole 
3f punctuation the learner will become best 
icquainted by observing iW ptac\ivcfe cS. %w»>i 
mthors. 
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SBMICOLOK. 

The semicolon is used to ieieparate parts < 
a compound sentence not so closely coi 

I nected as those separated by the use of tl 

II comma. *' Stravfrs swim upon the surface 
'^' but pearls lie at the bottom." 

COLON. 

;' The colon is used to separate parts of 

sentence less connected than those separate 
by a semicolon. It is used after a memb< 
■ i; of a sentence complete in itself, but followe 
' IJ by a supplemental remark ; before a quota 
X : tion Introduced ; after a complete membc 
1^ of a sentence, followed by a supplementt 

'' clause ; a semicolon is used when the suppk 

mental clause begins with a conjunction 
-''Do not flatter yourselves with the hope c 
happiness: there is no such thing in th 
world." " The Scriptures give us an amiabl 
representation of the character of the Deit; 
in these words: God is love." " Do not flat 
ter yourselves with the hope of happiness 
far there is no such thing in the world." 

PERIOD. 

TAe period is used at the termination of i 

complete sentence. A sentence \% ^to^eutb 

''Ggarded complete, though the ^ew^exeqjaM 

^^at the next begin with But, And* Hei 
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and other words of the Tsaine character. 
<' Then cried they all again, saying, Not this 
man, but Barabbas. Now Barabbas was a 
robber." 

The period is also used to mark abbrevia* 
tion ; as, M. P. for member of parliament. 

The learner should be acquainted also with 
the following marks. 

Interrogation (?) intimates that a question is 
asked. 

Admiration or Exclamation (!) marks the ex- 
pression of sudden emotion. 

Parenthesis ( ) encloses in the body of a sen- 
tence a clause containing some ne- 
cessary or useful remark. 

Apostrophe (') indicates that a letter is' left 
out ; as, *Tis for it is. 

Caret (a) is placed where a word which is in- 
terlined was left out in writing. When 
placed over a vowel it is called a 
circumJleXf and denotes that the syl- 
lable is long ; as, Euphrates. 

Hyphen^ (-) at the end of a line, shows that 
the rest of the word, with a part of 
which that line ends, is at the begin- 
ning of the next liae. 1\. «\&^ csstcsNSR^s. 
the parts of a cotaipo>3XvftL -^ot^ 
Son-in'laiv, -y^ 

n/aeresis (••) denotes tY\e tfmi^oxv o^ "^^^ 

thong into two »y\\«^A^* *•» ^'^'* ^ 



^^^ 
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Section (§) divides a discourse or chapter into 
smaller portions. 

Pttt'agrapk (f ) indicates the beginning of a 
new subject. 

Crotchets or Brackets ([]) endose a word or 
sentence which is intended to supply a 
deficiency^ or correct a mistake, or which 
is to be explained, or they enclose the 
explanation itself. 

Index ((ry) points out something remarkable. 

Quotation (<< ") shows that a passage is quoted 
in the words of the author, 
r connects words which refer to a com- 

Brace -^ mon term^ or three lines in poetry 
( called a triplet. 

Breve ( ^ ) marks a short syllable. 

Dash ( — ) marks a long syllable. It denotes 

also an unexpected turn in the sentiment^ 

a pause required by the signification^ or 

that the member which precedes it has a 

reference to all the rest of the sentence. 

Asterisk (*), Obelisk (f ), Double^dagger (f ), 
Parallels (\\), the letters of the alphabet^ 
and figures refer to some note at the 
bottom of the page or on the margin. 
Trro or three asterisks denote the omission o' 
some letters or words m s\i^ «r — 
s/ons as the writer does nol w\^ X. 

%^'^'s(. ) denotes that \eUeis ate q 

^s, K~g for Kin^. 
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OF CAPITALS. 

The first word of every sentence, proper 
names and adjectives formed from them, the 
appellations of the Deity, the first word of 
every line in poetry, and the first word of a 
quotation preceded by a colon, begin with a 
capital letter. Common nouns also when the 
thing denoted is personified begin with a cap- 
ital. The pronoun / and interjection O are 
written in capitals. 
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